viii   THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF WAR

Professor Henry Sidgwick pointed out in an acute
analysis of the term, this definition is only given at the
beginning of the Fourth Book, when Adam Smith
turns from the progress of opulence and the causes of
that progress to the different systems of political
economy which had been invented for the avowed
purpose of enriching a people* Adam Smith had shown
how, given external peace with a decent degree of order
and security, capital accumulates and labour becomes
more productive, so that increasing wealth and comfort
are naturally diffused through all classes of society
independently of government, whose efforts (intended
to foster) have usually clogged or choked the industry
and enterprise of individuals. The Fourth Book of the
Wealth of Nations constitutes in fact, to quote Sidgwick's
words, an ** elaborate indictment of all endeavours of
government, whether by special encouragements or
special restrictions, to allot to a particular species of
industry a greater or lesser share of the capital of the
society than would naturally go to it/*

After thus exposing for all time (in the eyes of impartial
' science) the futility of artificial restraints and encourage-
ments, the philosopher grants statesmen a complete
discharge "from the duty of superintending the
industry of private people and of directing it towards
the employments most suitable to the interests of
society/' Under the influence of this teaching political
economy came to be regarded not as a study of the
means by which statesmen should regulate industry,
but of the manner in which trade progresses when free
from political meddling* Smith himself, however, wiser
in this than most of his disciples, preserved the public
side of political economy, not forgetting the large and